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THE FOREST 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFR. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—THE FOREST ON FIRE, 
Rozert drew his paddle into the canoe, and sat 
perfectly still for some moments, gazing towards 
the fire and taking in its circumstances. They 
could hear the dull roar of the blaze distinctly, and 
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ON FIRE. 


even caught a glimpse of its crimson glare through 
an opening in the tall pines fringing the lake. 
It must have been burning a couple of hours to 
have attained such mastery. Dark resinous smoke 
hung heavily in the air: a hot stifling gust of it 
swept down on the canoe. 

“The wind is towards the pond, most provi- 
dentially,” said Robert, taking up his paddle, and 
beginning to stroke the water vigorously towards 
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home. “The burning may do no harm; but fire 
is a fearful agent to set afoot. I’m sure the Captain 
heartily wishes his kindling undone by this time.” 

“Ts there no danger to the farm, Robert ?” asked 
his sister, who had become blanched with fear. 
“T never heard such a terrible sound as that raging 
and crackling.” 

“To Daisy Burn, none, I should say; for of 
course the man had sense enough to fire the bush 
only a long way down in front. ‘There’s an exten- 
sive clearing, rather, round the house, and the 
breeze will keep away the blaze.” 

“Thank God,” fervently ejaculated Linda. “I 
wish we could bring Miss Armytage and little Jay 
to the Creek while it lasts. _Wouldn’t you go across 
for them, Bob? I know they must be frightened.” 

Robert hardly heard her, and certainly did not 
take in the import of her words. With some won- 
der at his set face and earnest watch along shore, 
she did not press her wish. He was looking at the 
belt of fat resinous pines and balsams, dry as chips 
from the long summer droughts and tropical heats, 
which extended along from the foot of Armytage’s 
farm even to the cedar swamp ; he was feeling that 
the slight wind was blowing in a fair direction for 
the burning of this most inflammable fuel, and con- 
sequently the endangering of his property on the 
creek, A point or two from the east of south it 
blew; proved by the strong resinous smell wafted 
towards the landing-cove. 

“ Bob, you're forgetting the trout and the tackle,” 
as he jumped ashore, helped her out, and hurried 
up the beaten path beside the beaver meadow. 
“Never mind; I want to see Holt,” was his an- 
swer. If any man can help, ’tis he.” 

“Then there is danger!” She still thought of 
the Daisy Burn people. Before they reached the 
house, they met Mr. Holt and half a dozen Indians. 

“ We must burn a patch of brushwood, to deprive 
the fire of fuel,” said the former. ‘These Indians 
have done the like on the prairies westward. Itis 
worth trying, at all events.” 

“Go up to my mother, Linda; there’s nothing 
to be much alarmed for as yet; I hope this plan of 
Holt’s may stop its progress. I'll be at the house as 
soon as I can, tell her ;” and he ran after the others, 
down to the mouth of the creek, where a strip 
of alluvial land, covered with bushes and runk grass, 
interrupted the belt of firs and cedars. Calling in 
fire as an ally against itself seemed to Robert very 
perilous; but the calm Indians, accustomed to wil- 
derness exigencies, set about the protective burning 
at once. ‘The flame easily ran through the dry 
brushwood ; it was kept within bounds by cutting 
down the shrubs where it might spread farther than 
was desirable. Soon a broad blackened belt lay 
beside the creek, containing nothing upon which 
the fire could fasten. Axes were at work to widen 
it still farther. 

“The wind has risen very much, Holt,” said 
Robert, as they felt hot currents of air sweep past 
them. 

“ Just the result of the rarefied atmosphere over 
the flames,” he answered. They spoke little: the 
impending risk was too awful. For once, the white 
man submitted himself to the guidance of the red. 
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To prevent the fire from crossing the creek was the 
great object. ‘The water itself, perhaps a hundred 
feet wide, would be an ineffectual barrier: such fierce 
flame would overleap it. Therefore the Indians had 
burned the left bank, and now proceeded to burn 
the right. Indomitably self-possessed, cool, and 
silent, they did precisely what met the emergency, 
without flurry or confusion. 

All this time the fire was advancing behind the 
green veil of woods. Volumes of thick smoke were 
borne off across the pond, alarming the dwellers in 
distant shanties and oases of clearing, with sug- 
gestion of the most terrific danger that can befall 
a settler in the bush. Before sunset the conflagra- 
tion came in sight of Cedar Creek. Marching 
resistlessly onward, to the sound of great detona- 
tions of crashing and crackling timber, and its own 
vast devouring roar, the mighty fire presented a 
front of flame thirty feet higher than the tree-tops. 
Daylight went down before that huge glare. The 
low-hanging clouds were crimsoned with a glow, 
not from the sinking sun, but from the billows of 
blaze beneath. As the dusk deepened, the terrors 
of the scene intensified by contrast, though in 
reality the triumphant fire recoiled from that 
blackened space fringing the stream, where it must 
die for want of fuel. 

To prevent its spreading up to the concession- 
line, and catching the forest there, and perhaps 
destroying the whole township, all the men in tlie 
neighbourhood had assembled to cut down trees, and 
leave a barrier of vacancy. If the wind had not 
been blowing from that direction, it is improbable 
that their endeavours would have been sufficient to 
keep back the burning. The crest-fallen Captain 
Armytage, author of all the mischief, wielded an axe 
among them. ‘Truly he had created a view of black 
smoking poles and cheerful charcoal vistas before 
his dwelling. Whether that were better than the 
utilitarian Scotchman’s green woods, he did not say 
just now, nor have spirit even to answer Davison’s 
sarcastic remarks on his “ muckle clearin’.” 

Far into the night, the great gaunt boles of trees 
stood amid wreathing flame. When all risk was 
over that it would communicate farther, and destroy 
the garden or the house, Robert and the rest could 
admire its magnificence, and Sam Holt could tell 
of other forest-burnings of which he had heard; 
especially of the great fire which occurred in the 
year 1825, and consumed about two hundred square 
miles of woods on the Miramachi River in New 
Brunswick, left fourteen houses standing in the 
town of Newcastle, and destroyed five hundred 
people. ‘Two thousand were thus reduced to pau 
perism. 

“Such things are never heard of in Europe. 


Why are these forests more inflammable than those j 


in the old world?” asked Mr. Wynn the elder. 
“ Because the drought and heat of the climate are 
so much greater,” 


a 


answered Sam Holt; “and the 


preponderance of pines, loaded to the end of every 
leaf and twig with pitch and resin, affords uncom 
mon food for fire.” 

Then as to the cause; he considered it could never 
be spontaneous combustion, but always accident, 
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sent, said Mr. Holt, sotto voce. 
brush heaps, or logging, sometimes permit the flame 
to run along the ground into the bush; and in dry 


Settlers, burning 


weather, entrance was sufficient. The boundary 
fences of farms were often consumed in this way, 
and more extensive mischief might follow. 

For days, the charred chaos of timber poles and 
fallen trunks gave forth such heat and flickering 
flames as to be unapproachable. Zack’s Yankee 
brain had a scheme for utilizing the ashes, if only 
he had machinery big enough for converting all 
into potash and pearlash. ‘This man was old Mr. 
Wynn’s special aversion. There was indeed little 
in common between the well-bred European gentle- 
man, who always, even in these poor circumstances, 
wore the whitest linen (he never knew how Linda 
toiled over those neat shirt-fronts and ruffles), and 
kept up the convenances of society in the bush, and 
had a well-educated range of thought—between all 
this and the Yankee storekeeper, who wore no linen 
at all, nor had the faintest idea of the usages of the 
polite world, nor an idea which might not be 
paralleled in the mental experience of a rat in a 
barn. “Get,” and “ grasp,” were the twin grooves 
of his life. 

Unconscious of the antipathy, Zack would saun- 
ter up to Cedar Creek sometimes of an evening, 
and, if not intercepted, would march straight into 
the parlour where the ladies sat, and fix his feet 
on the wooden chimney-piece, discharging tobacco 
juice at intervals into the fire, with unerring labial 
aim. Mr. Wynn’s anger at the intrusion signified 
nothing, nor could a repellent manner be understood 
by Zack, without some overt act, which a strained 
respect for hospitality prevented on the part of the 
old gentleman. 

“Well, Robert, how you could permit that man 
to walk with you for the last half hour, I do not 
know.” Mr. Wynn stood on the threshold, look- 
ing a complete contrast to the shuffling, retreating 
figure of the lank Yankee striding off to the road. 

“Tassure you it is not for the pleasure I take 
in his society, sir; but he gives me useful hints. 
We were talking just new of potash, and I showed 
him my new rail-fences ; he has rather put me out 
of conceit with my week’s work, because it is of 
bass-wood, which he says does not hold.” 

“ Are those the rails which I helped to split ?” 

Be it noticed here, that Mr. Wynn the elder 
could not bear to be totally dependent on his sons, 
nor to live the life of a faineant while they laboured 
s0 hard; he demanded some manual task, and 
believed himself of considerable use, while they 
had often to undo his work when he turned his 
back; and at all times the help was chiefly imagin- 
ary. No matter, it pleased him; and they loved 
the dear old gentleman too well to undeceive him. 

“As to the potash business, sir, I fear it is too 
complicated and expensive to venture upon this 
year, though the creek is an excellent site for an 
ashery, and they say the manufacture is highly 
remunerating. What do you think, father?” And 
they had a conference that diverged far from potash. 

After closely watching Davison’s management, 
and finding that he realized twenty-eight shillings 
per hundred-weight, Robert resolved to try the 
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manufacture. Details would be tedious. Both 
reader and writer might lose themselves in leach- 
tubs, ash-kettles, and coolers. The “help,” Liberia, 
proved herself valuable out-of-doors as well as in- 
doors, at this juncture; for Mrs. Zack’s principle 
of up-bringiwg was that young folk should learn to 
turn their hand to ’most everythin’. And Libby, 
a large plump girl with prodigiously red cheeks 
and lips, had ‘profited so far by her training as to 
be nearly as clever in the field as in the kitchen, 
Her great strength was a constant subject of admi- 
ration to Andy, though the expression of any such 
sentiment was met by unmitigated scorn on the 
lady’s part. 

“ Why, thin, Miss Green, an’ it’s yerself has the 
beautifullest arm, all to nothin’, that ever I see; 
an’ it mottled brown with freckles, an’ as big as 
a blacksmith’s, anyhow. Och, an’ look how she 
swings up the potash-kettle as light as if it was 
only a stone pot; musha, but yer the finest woman, 
my darlin’, from this to yerself all round the world 
agin’!”: 

“T guess, Mister Handy, if yer was to bring 
some logs, an’ not to stand philanderin’ thar, 
*twould be a sight better,” rejoined Miss Liberia, 
sourly. 

“Look, now,” answered Andy; “ye couldn’t make 
yerself ugly, musthore, not if ye wor thryin’ from 
this till then, so ye needn’t frown; but ye’re 
very hard-hearted intirely on a poor orphant like 
me, that has nayther father nor mother, nor as 
much as an uncle nor a cousin near me itself. 
Though sorra bit o’ me but ’ud sooner never have 
one belongin’ to me than thim out-an-out disgrace- 
ful cousins of yer own at the ‘“Corner.’” 

Libby was immoveable by this, as by any other 
taunt, to allappearance. “Throth, I thried her every 
way,” quoth Andy subsequently, after an experience 
of some months; “I thried her by flatthery an’ by 
thruth-tellin’, by abusin’ her relations an’ herself, 
an’ by praisin’ ’em, by appalin’ to her compassion 
an’ by bein’ stiff an’ impident, an’ I might as well 
hould me tongue. A woman that couldn’t be 
coaxed wid words, I never seen afore.” 

Perhaps she was the better servant for this dis- 
qualification; at all events, she had no idea of any 
nonsense keeping her from the full discharge of 
her duties in the house. Her propensity to call 
the gentlemen by their baptismal names, without 
any respectful prefix, was viewed by Linda as a 
very minor evil, when set off against strength and 
willing-heartedness. But, one day that she wanted 
her young mistress, and abruptly put her head into 
the parlour, asking, in a strong tone, “ Whar’s 
Linda? ‘Tell her the men that’s settin’ the fall 
wheat ’ll be ’long in no time for dinner,” Mr. 
Wynn could have turned her away on the spot. 

“Wal! sure it ain’t no sin to forget the ‘ miss’ 
of an odd time, I guess,” was the large damsel’s 
rejoinder, though without the least spice of sauci- 
ness. “Come, I hain’t no time to be spendin’ 
here ;” and she closed the door after her with a 
bang which made gentle Mrs. Wynn start. There 
was some trouble in convincing her husband that 
it was only the servant’s rough manner—no real 
disrespect was intended; the incident put him into 

x 2 
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low spirits for the day, and turned many a back- 
ward thought upon the wealth of his youth. 

He would say, in these downcast moods, that 
Canada was no place for the gentleman emigrant ; 
but could he point out any colony more suited P 
Also, that his sons earned daily bread by harassing 
toil, worse than that of a bricklayer or day labourer 
at home; but were they not happier than in pursuit 
of mere pastime, like thousands of their equals in 
the province they had left? Robert would certainly 
have answered in the affirmative. Arthur’s rest- 
less spirit less wisely pined for the pleasure-seek- 
ing of such a life as Argent’s. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—TRITON AMONG MINNOWS. 
Liypa was stooping one morning in the corner of 
her garden. Some precious plant was there, pro- 
tected from the full glare of the noon sun by a 
calico shade, carefully adjusted, and with a circle 
of brown damp about it, which told of attentive 
watering. A few roundish leaves were the object 
of all this regard ; in the centre of the knot, to-day, 
stood a little green knob ona short stem. 

“Oh Georgie! papa! come and look at my daisy; 
it has actually got a bud.” 

Master George, nothing loth to have lessons 
disturbed by any summons, ran round from the 
open window through the open hall-door, and his 
father followed, more slowly, to behold the marvel. 

“You see, papa. I thought it never would get 
on, it was such a sickly little thing; but it must 
be growing strong, or it could not put out a bud. 
How glad I shall be to see a daisy’s face again. I 
would give all the fragrance of the blue wild iris 
for one. But, papa, the laurel cuttings are dead, I 
fear.” 

They looked very like it, though Mr. Wynn 
would still give them a chance. He apprehended 
the extreme dryness of the air might prove too 
much for the infant daisy also. But Linda would 
see nothing except promise of prosperity as yet. 

“ Now, papa, when I am done with my melons, 
and you have finished Georgie’s lessons, I want 
you to walk down to Daisy Burn with me. I have 
something to say to Edith.” 

“With pleasure, my dear. 


But I have always 
wondered why that name was given to that farm, 
except on the principle of lucus a non.” 
After the mid-day dinner they went. 
Andy on the road, trudging up from the “ Corner” 
on some message, he informed them that the captain 
and his son had gone to a cradling-bee at Benson’s, 


Meeting 


an English settler a few miles off. “ But as to 
whether ’tis to make cradles they want, or to rock 
em, meself doesn’t rightly know.” 

The fact being that a “cradle,” in American 
farming, signifies a machine for cutting down corn 
wholesale. It is a scythe, longer and wider than 
that used in mowing hay, combined with an appa- 
ratus of “ standard,” “ snaith,” and “ fingers,” by 
means of which a single workman may level two 
acres and a half of wheat or oats in one day. 

“Captain Armytage is of a very sociable dispo- 
sition,” remarked Mr. Wynn, after a few steps. 
“ A man fresh from the mess-table and clubs must 
find the bush strangely unsuitable.” He was think- 
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ing of certain petty occurrences at his own bee, which 
demonstrated the gallant officer’s weaknesses. 

“Oh, papa, did you ever see anything like these 
vines? Grapes will be as plenty as blackberries 
are at home.” For along the concession-line many 
trees were festooned with ripening clusters; and 
deeper in the woods, beyond Linda’s ken, and 
where only the birds and wild animals could enjoy 
the feast, whole hundred-weights hung in gleams 
of sunshine. Well might the northmen, lighting 
upon Canadian shores in one hot summer, many 
centuries before Cabot or Cartier, name the country 
Vine-land ; and the earliest French explorers up 
the St. Lawrence, call a grape-laden rock the Isle 
of Bacchus. 

“But is it not a wonder, papa,” pressed the 
young lady, “when the cold is so terrible in 
winter? Do you remember all the endless trouble 
the gardener at Dunore had to save his vines from 
the frost? And Robert says that great river 
Ottawa is frozen up for five months every year, yet 
here the grapes flourish in the open air.” 

“T suppose we are pretty much in the latitude 
of the Garomne,”’ answered Mr. Wynn, casting 
about for some cause. “ But indeed, Linda, if your 
Canadian grape does not enlarge somewhat——” 

“You unreasonable papa, to expect as fine fruit 
as in a hot-house or sunny French vineyard. | 
really see no reason why we Canadians should not 
have regular vineyards some day, and you would 
see how our little grapes must improve under cul- 
tivation. Perhaps we might make wine. Nov, 
you dear clever papa, just turn your attention to 
that, and carn for yourself the soubriquet of national 
benefactor.” 

Clinging to his arm as they walked, she chat- 
tered her best to amuse the sombre mind, so lately 
uprooted from old habits and ways of life into a 
mode of existence more or less distasteful. The 
birds aided her effort with a variety of foreign 
music. Wood-pigeon, bobolink, blue-bird, oriole, 
cooed, and trilled, and warbled, from the bush all 
around. The black squirrel, fat, sleek, jolly with 
good living of summer fruits, scampered about the 
boughs with erect shaggy tail, looking a very car- 
cature upon care, as he stowed away hazel-nuts for 
the frosty future. Already the trees had donned 
their autumn coats of many .colours; and the 
beauteous maple-leaves, matchless in outline as in 
hue, began to burn crimson and gold. The moody 
man yielded to the sweet influences of nature in 4 
degree, and acknowledged that even this exile laud 
could be enjoyable. 

Arriving at the snake-fences of Armytage’s farm. 
he said he would go down to the post at the “Corner” 
for letters, and call in an hour for Linda, on bis 
return. She found Edith and Jay working hard 
as usual. Their employment to-day was the very 
prosaic one of digging potatoes. ‘What horrid 
occupation for a lady!” exclaims somebody. Yes; 
Miss Armytage would have much preferred 2! 
afternoon spent in painting flowers, for which she 
had a talent. But there was no help for sucl 
manual labour in this case. Don’t you imagin¢ 
her pride suffered before she took part in fil 
work? I think so, by the deep blush that sui 
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fused her face when she saw the visitor coming 
along, though it was only Linda Wynn; who 
made some not very complimentary reflections on 
the father and brother whose absence on an amusing 
expedition permitted this—whose general indolence 
compelled severe labour from the girls. They were 
misplaced men, certainly, and had as much business 
in the bush, with their tastes and habits, and want 
of self-control, as Zack Bunting would have had 
inan English drawing-room. 

Linda had been thinking over a plan, which, 
when uttered, was proved to have also suggested 
itself to her friend. Could not something be done 
in the way of a Sunday-school class for the miser- 
ably ignorant children at the “Corner”? Now, the 
very rudiments of revealed religion were unknown 
to them; and to spend an hour or two on the 
yacant sabbath in trying to teach them some of 
Heaven’s lore, seemed as if it might be the germ 
of great good. Miss Armytage, naturally not of 
Linda’s buoyant disposition, foresaw abundance 
of difficulties—the indifference or opposition of 
parents, the total want of discipline or habits of 
thought among the young themselves ; still, it was 
worth trying: if only a single childish soul should 
be illuminated with the light of life to all eternity, 
by this means, oh how inestimably worth trying! 

Mr. Wynn was seen coming uptheclearing. “T 
know papa has had a letter,” exclaimed Linda, “ and 
that it is a pleasant one, by his pleasant face. Con- 
fess now, Edith, isn’t he the handsomest man you 
ever saw P” 

Her friend laughed at the daughterly enthusiasm, 
but could have answered in the affirmative, as she 
looked at his stately grey-crowned figure and 
handsome features, lighted with a grave, kind smile 
as Linda took possession of his left arm—to be 
nearer his heart, she said. She was not very long 
in coaxing from him the blue official letter which 
contained his appointment to the magistracy of the 
district, about which he pretended not to be a bit 
pleased. 

“And there’s some other piece of nonsense in 
that,” said he, taking out a second blue envelope, 
addressed to Arthur Wynn, Esquire. 

“* Adjutant-General’s Office,’” read Linda, from 
the corner. ‘ His appointment to the militia, I am 
sure. That good, powerful Mr. Holt!” Even at 
the name she coloured a little. “He said that he 
would try and have this done. And I am so glad 
you are taking your proper footing in the colony, 
papa. Of course they should make you a magis- 
trate. I should like to know who has the dignified 
presence, or will uphold the majesty of the law, as 
well as you P” 

“Magistracy and militia—very different in this 
mushroom society, from what they are in the old 
country,” said Mr. Wynn, disparagingly. 

“Well, papa, I have ambition enough to prefer 
being chief fungus among the mushrooms, instead 
of least among any other class. Don’t you know 
how poverty is looked down upon at home? An 
archangel in shabby clothes, and afoot, wouldn’t be 
considered admissible into good society ; whereas 
here, we are valued for ourselves, not for our money. 
See how all the neighbourhood looks up to Mr. 
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Wynn, of Cedar Creek. You are lord-lieutenant 
of the county, without his commission; these men 
feel the influence of superior education and abilities 
and knowledge.” 

“T verily believe, saucebox, that you think your 
father fit to be governor-general ; or at least, a triton 
among the minnows.” 

“Papa, the fun is, you'll have to marry people 
now, whenever you're asked. It is part of a 


magistrate’s duty in out-of-the-way places, Mr. 
Holt says.” 

“Then I am to consider my services bespoke 
by the young ladies present, eh ?” said Mr. Wynn, 
making a courtly inclination to Edith and Jay. 
“ With the greatest pleasure.” 





THE HERTFORDSHIRE LANES. 


PART II. 


WE now take a strong, healthy morning’s walk to 
St. Giles’, Chalfont. A bright, broad panorama 
stretches out before us, here and there opening 
the fairest nooks and corners that poet ever haunt- 
ed—woods, and streams, and meadows, and birds, 
and beauty everywhere. And it is a beauty of its 
own, and suggestive of dear old English rusticity 
and fruitfulness, which warms the heart and makes 
the cheek glow. We have purposely taken this 
ramble through woodlands, lawns, copses, and deer 
parks, to have a peep at the now memorable old cot- 
tage in the village yonder, sacred to the name and 
genius of John Milton. It was to this home of a 
friend that the poet retreated on the return of 
royalty to the throne of England; and here he 
wrote some, if not the greater part, of “ Paradise 
Lost.” Apart from this interesting fact, St. Giles’, 
Chalfont, is a pretty little Hertiordshire village; 
and we are now in the lanes on that side of the 
county which gave birth to two poets of celebrity 
—one of lasting and ever loveable fame—Edmund 
Waller and William Cowper. The first was born 
at Colshill, and the last at Great Berkhampstead. 
Cowper has told us of his infant days in the Hert- 
fordshire lanes, in the sweetest language ever 
written to the memory of a mother. We are sorry 
to find, as we pass the old place at home, (for we 
ave Hertfordshire born,) that the destruction therein 
prophesied of his infant home has been vandalously 
carried out, to the last brick of the foundation. 
Perhaps it might have been better to have spared 
so noted a relic; but regrets are useless. Cowper's 
birth-ingle is no more, but the “improvements” 
not affecting dear old Nature, the lanes that lead 
thereto, are as pleasant and inviting as in the days 
of the truly Christian minstrel—Cowper. 

It is with no very warm national gratification 
that we take a passing peep at the palace of Ches- 
hunt, as we make our way to a scene of greater 
moment and of more tragic interest. After a very 
short and equally weak reign, Richard Cromwell, 
Protector the Second, spent the remainder of his 
useless life, and died in the palace of Cheshunt. 
It was his wont to amuse his friends occasionally, 
by seating himself upon a very significant looking 
old chest, and remarking lazily that the sworn 
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fealty of half the nobility of the nation to the 
Protectorate was signed, sealed, and ratified within, 
and only needed forwarding to Charles, to bring the 
whole of their heads into danger. He did not take 
the trouble to do it. 

We look up another lane, and the finger-post 
points to Waltham Cross—one of the two only re- 
maining memorials of the many resting-places of 
the funeral procession of Eleanor, the devoted wife 
of the brave but cruel Edward Ironside, on its 
way from Lincoln to London. More than one day 
did that fiery monarch follow those devoted remains, 
in heart-anguish, through the Hertfordshire lanes. 
We stay not for time or distance, and imagination 
takes an agreeable saunter, till the lane with the 
luscious honey-suckle hedge, and banks of fox- 
gloves and blue-bells, brings us to a dreary and 
forlorn-looking habitation, where it was said a dark 
conspiracy was concocted, which became historical 
as the Rye House Plot. That dark house, to say 
no more, seems to have the martyrdom of a Russell 
and a Sidney stamped upon it, rather than the at- 
tempted assassination of a wicked and voluptuous 
king. But the canal boat is leaving Watford, and 
we now lounge at our ease upon its deck, or occa- 
sionally dash into a lovely lane. The valley we are 
passing through is fruitful and productive. On 
either hand are rich meadows, and fields and plea- 
sant woods. Now and again a mansion crops out of 
these woodland retreats, and the titled names of 
Essex, Clarendon, Bridgewater, and others give us 
the key to their local interest. Many of the Hert- 
fordshire lanes lead down to this canal, and the 
valuable rivers hard by, where gigantic paper-mills 
rear their tall chimneys, and give employment and 
the payment thereof to thousands of the natives of 
these lanes; and between beauty and usefulness we 
glide along, taking many a cheery peep through this 
rich and beautiful county. 

Again imagination takes a flight, and we see a 
mournful pageantry leaving the solemuly-sad me- 
tropolis, and wending its measured way from the 
home of the illustrious dead to the grave in the 
country church. As it winds silently along the 
Hertfordshire lanes, it is whispered from village to 
village that a great man’s remains are passing 
by to the church of St. Michael, in the abbey town of 
St. Albans; and the lifted pall uncovers the name 
of Francis Bacon, one of the profoundest minds 
of any age. He died in 1626. 

As we are now at St. Albans, a word may be 
written about its patron saint, Albanus, who was 
beheaded where the abbey now stands, for secreting 
a Christian who had fled from the edict of Dioclesian, 
in Wales. This is the manner of his death; “'The 
bridge over the river being too narrow, he is said 
to have prayed that the stream might part, in order 
to admit sufficient room for the multitude to cross 
on dry land, through the midst of the channel. 
This was accomplished. The executioner was so 
impressed with the sight, that he refused to per- 
form his office, and for the refusal was himself des- 
tined to die. Another executioner having been 
found, the procession moved on. On the top of the 
hill, Albanus besought Heaven for some water to 
quench his thirst, and immediately a fine spring of 





water gushed out at his feet. This second reputed 
miracle had no effect upon the obduracy of the pa. 
gans; and the stroke of death being given, the head 
of the martyr was severed from his body, and at 
the same instant, the eyes of him who had executed 
the bloody office, started from their sockets and fell 
to the ground.” Such is the Popish legend. 

Here is the picture of a more recent execution, 
There is an almost forsaken lane, up which we have 
strolled many a time when a boy, where a notorious 
highwayman robbed the Royal Mail, which was, as 
is well known, a sort of garden chair for one, and 
he the driver. This cart was adorned with fire- 
arms, for the driver does not appear to have used 
them, inasmuch as he allowed himself and vehicle 
to be taken fyom the mail road to a secure corner 
in this by-lane. The robber ransacked the mail- 
bags of their contents, and made off, but was soon 
afterwards caught. ‘Trial and execution followed. 
The traveller by the London and North-Western 
Railway may see the head and footstone of his 
grave, when passing Box Moor, quite at the extreme 
end, going from London. This execution took 
place within the memory of living men, who have 
told us that thousands flocked through all the 
Hertfordshire lanes to see Snooks the highway- 
man hung; that it was one of the most lively gala 
days ever seen or recorded in that part of the 
country; that Box Moor was covered with holi- 
day people; that the cart of the condemned stopped 
at the “ Swan Inn,” on the border of the moor, where 
the culprit refreshed himself within sight of the 
gallows, and conversed on his way thither, as if he 
were but a secondary actor in the terrible scene; 
that, when asked if there was any one present to 
claim his body for burial, he said “ Yes,” and men- 
tioned the name. But no one answered, and he 
was buried beneath the scaffold. 

Other scenes, and far more pleasant, as belonging 
essentially to the dear old lanes, crowd upon us: 
none more pleasantly than May Day, with all its 
youth and freshness ; its garlands of flowers, and its 
groups of merry-hearted girls, with their clear sil- 
very voices singing at the cottage doors early in the 
morning, followed by Jack-in-the-Green and his 
grotesque gambollers, who make their loud laughter 
ring across the meadows, while their fantastic dresses 
sparkleand glitter along the lanes, as in the old times 
long ago—May Day not having died out therein alto- 
gether; yet it bids fair to follow the fate of the 
stage coaches, some seventy or eighty of which 
used to pass up and down the Great North Road, 
which road runs through the county in many of 
its pleasantest places. 


It is harvest-time. Mark the very grotesque 


groups of both sexes and all ages which pass along, 


the lanes on their way to find out the first field of 
corn about to be “carted.” Old women, in fifty- 
cornered bonnets which have been harvesting for 
the last twenty years; middle-aged women, in tat- 
tered gowns of all imaginable colours; girls in 
draggle-tail flounces, with the waists under their 
arms, odd shoes upon their feet, odd legs of stock- 
ings up to the elbows, to keep the stubble from 
pricking them; children of all growths above the 
last baby, which has been left with a neighbour 
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all the other last babies of the 


woman, with 
village, neighbour woman having undertaken to 
keep them quiet “time about,” while their mothers 
are laughing, and singing, and romping (ay, 
even the oldest,) as if it were frolic, and not 


handfuls of corn, they are in search of. ‘The first 
field carted, the gleaners follow all of a heap; but 
as often as fields are cleared, they break up into 
fumily or friendly groups, labouring to gather 
tp the scattered and sometimes scanty cars of 
corn, from dawn till dark, when they return home 
with their bundles upon their battered-out old bon- 
nets, weary and footsore. But what they have se- 
cured for help through the coming winter makes 
them cheerful at the heart, and all goes merrily up 
to Harvest Home, when the last load proclaims the 
labour done. Such scenes has every land wit- 
nessed at the time of “the joy of harvest,” not 
without quieter uplifting of grateful thanksgiving 
to the living God, who “ giveth fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.” “ But 
Harvest Homes are not what they used to be, by 
along way,” we hear from veterans of the scythe 
and sickle. True; yet, as long as Harvest Homes 
gladden the hearts of the hardy labourers of Eng- 
land, they will have an abiding-place, let us hope, 
in the HERTFORDSHIRE LANES. 
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Wir the help of the tide, we had averaged nine 
miles an hour since starting up the stream at early 
dawn. Our boat, sharp-pointed at both ends, had 
been skimming upon the surface of the placid waters 
for nearly four hours, with a velocity sustained by 
the regular, long, vigorous strokes of the ebony- 
hued boatmen, to which they gave an emphasis by 
emitting from their throats that peculiar sound com- 
mouly practised by our street paviours. They mani- 
fested no disposition to relax their energies, or to 
need the encouragement of commendation, while our 
appetites were sharpening for abreakfast. But the 
tide had now turned on the ebb, as some indication of 
a village appeared amidst the varied hues of vege- 
tation which fringed the borders of the stream. 
On approaching it, however, its aspect was not 
very inviting, nor could we see a living soul to 
encourage hope that we should find it more agree- 
able on a better acquaintance. The ravages of fire 
were too palpable to be mistaken, and they sug- 
gested the probability that the place had been 
deserted; but while we were making our way over 
rocks in one direction, to avoid the mud which the 
receding tide had left for a “landing-place” in 
another, a tall elderly man approached, attended 
by three or four juniors dressed in the ordinary 
long blue shirts, who not only welcomed us, but 
Voluntarily took up our luggage, and, by that pro- 
cess known as “dumb-show,” invited us to follow 
them. This seemed to them so much a matter of 
course, that, had it taken place in a civilized country, 
[ should have given them credit for being custom- 
house officers. 

Guided by our conductors through intricate 
passages of desolation, between blackened walls 





and fences, over fragments of charred timbers and 
masses of reeking thatch and ashes, which were still 
emitting the strong peculiar odour of such a visit- 
ation, we at length reached a portion of the village 
that had not so materially shared in the calamity. 
Here, without ceremony on either side, we soon 
found ourselves seated under the cool piazza of 
the “headman’s” temporary residence, in company 
with half a dozen of his Timnee friends; while a 
few women and children were gazing at us, won- 
der-struck, from the rude tencments and obscure 
nooks and corners in its vicinity. Most of the 
inhabitants were absent at their “farms,” which 
accounted for the very limited number visible; 
and I further learnt that the place came under the 
denomination of a “slave town.” 

It appeared, as far as we could understand their 
lingo and gesticulations, that the fire owed its 
origin to the rash vindictiveness of a native of 
Sierra Leone; and the inflammable materials of 
which their houses are chiefly constructed, and 
which acquire a greater susceptibility during the 
long drought of the “dry season,” then approach- 
ing to its close, had materially facilitated the ne- 
farious design. Only a few days had elapsed since 
the occurrence had taken place, and the whole 
village bore evident signs of the disorder and con- 
sternation it had occasioned. Most of the fruit 
trees and shrubs were blackened and scorched, or 
their leaves shrivelled; the fences were broken 
down, the footways cut up, and large fissures 
and cracks in the mud walls, which figured so pro- 
minently in the scene of desolation, bore testimony 
to the ravaging energy of the fearful element which 
had produced it. And yet, with the exception of 
the “ headman” and his friends, who seemed some- 
what under the restraint of a mortified spirit, the 
few people we met with appeared cheerful, and quite 
reconciled to the calamity. It is astonishing in- 
deed how very prevalent optimism is in Africa. 

Of course it was not to be supposed that, under 
such circumstances, we could in any way think of 
drawing upon their simple resources. After such 
a fire, we could not reasonably expect even water. 
But my English tea-kettle no sooner appeared on 
parade for active service, than it at once excited 
the admiration of the women and children, whom it 
attracted nearer and nearer to the piazza. Even 
the saturnine old fellows who sat by us opened 
their eyes wider, and pricked their ears while I 
acted an explanation of its utility, and prepared 
them for the evidence the kettle itself would give 
them when the water boiled, by the emission of 
the steam from its spout—(Hi! hi! answering to 
the English hear! hear!) But as I happened, in 
attempting to illustrate this, inadvertently to dis- 
tort my face into as near a semblance of AHolus or 
Boreas, as they are represented to us by the ablest 
masters, one old fellow actually groaned in concert, 
with something like a chuckle, in the way of ap- 
plause, from the others, while a whole volley of hi! 
hi’s! in a much higher strain, from all the by- 
standers, was quite as euphonious, and, if not quite 
equisonant, quite as satisfactory to myself, as 
“three cheers.” 

‘Terminating my lecture by emphatically an- 
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nouncing that the principles I had propoundea 
were “ good,” the word was simultaneously taken 
up and repeated with marvellous alacrity; and, 
because I had nodded assent to my own propo- 
sition, they, of course, gave it the nodding ac- 
companiment also; and the kettle being now 
transferred to the custody of the successful can- 
didate for the office of its nurse, they all scampered 
off in a cachinnating fit, reiterating “ good” at such 
a rate that, nolens volens, I found myself the dis- 
penser of “ good” all over the neighbourhood, and 
raised to a pitch of popularity I had never dreamt 
of It was the most successful “lecture” I ever 
attempted. How very delightful it is to distribute 
good at so cheap a rate—eh ? with the chance, too, 
of having the name of it engrafted on a foreign 
vernacular as the synonym of a tea-kettle. 

All was now bustle in the vicinity of an opposite 
open shed that served for a kitchen. I could catch 
a glimpse of curling smoke rising above the heads 
of the more juvenile lookers-on, and of two or three 
taller heads bobbing about in the midst of them. 
Becoming impatient, however, of having a clear 
view of their proceedings obstructed, I impulsively 





walked over, and, as two-thirds of the group scan- 
pered off on my approach, I discovered my kettle 
firmly wedged in between the legs of an elder boy, 
who, seated upon the ground, was exercising his 
skill and patience with a very steady hand, by 
trickling water into it from a calabash, down the 
spout. And how very natural! with its intelligent 
open mouth, its long graceful neck, and, obviously, 
a throat—who, I would ask, having never seen such 
a thing, or anything like it, would intuitively think 
of looking for or opening « hole in the body to 
supply it with water, instead of treating it as 
farmers’ wives do their turkeys, by taking them in 
their laps and stuffing food down their gullets, 
whether they like it or not? Viewed in the 
abstract, there is surely something more rational 
in the act of the “ nigger boy” than in that of the 
turkey-breeders, and more compassionate, too. 
Still, it was rather a reproach upon myself as a 
“ lecturer.” 

But the occupation and attitude of another youth 
were scarcely less interesting. With his chest 
placed level with the ground, and a beautiful curva- 
ture of the spine, which brought his thighs per 
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pendicularly at right angles with his feet, and both 
his elbows erect, he was vigorously encouraging 
the ignition of some dried sticks, heaped between 
three blocks of rock, which served for a grate, by 
doing duty as a pair of bellows, in the nearest 
form possible to that of a grasshopper. We very 
soon, now, had matters all right—the sticks blazing, 
the bellows otherwise employed, the kettle filled 
in “white man’s fashion,” and mounted, like the 
heathen priestess of Apollo, on its rocky tripod; 
and as I retraced my steps to the piazza, the 
stragglers again concentrated around it, to await 
the revelation of the “oracle.” Never was oracle 
more propitious, though, by the by, my waistcoat 
strings gave way, from the sudden shock on my 
risible muscles, on beholding the little naked legs 
dectrified into a vigorous flight at the first appear- 
ance of the steam. The kicking of their little legs, 
as they retreated into the bush, reminded me of so 
many tadpoles wagging their tails amidst duck- 
weed in a thunder-storm. The women laughed, 
the big boys laughed, the bellows and the grass- 
hopper came out in splendid style—particularly the 
bellows ; and my own laughter blending with theirs 
—the indigenous with the exotic—roused the echoes 
into harmony, and elicited a shake even from my 
grave companions. But the upper class of boys— 
bellows and grasshopper included—were all so de- 
lighted with the eloquence of the spout, that they 
danced round the “oracle” in rampant ecstasies, 
performing, and very creditably too, the incantation 
scene of the “ Weird Sisters;” and, though their 
jabbering was not quite so intelligible, it was clearly 
evident that, while the kettle did the “ hubble- 
bubble,” they quite as effectively did the “toil and 
trouble.” It was a pity, indeed, to interrupt them; 
but the appearance of the teapot, which they at once 
recognised as the “little good,” rather staggered 
their apprehension; and when the tea was put into 
it, and the water was transferred from one vessel 
to the other, their eyes goggled prodigiously, ap- 
parently under some apprehension of an explosion. 
This, too, was very natural, for there happened 
to be some gunpowder mixed with the souchong. 

Really, I had no idea, on taking my seat, that 
so amusing a little drama was about to be ex- 
temporized before breakfast; but soit is: we never 
know what the next moment may produce, even in 
Africa; how near or how important may be any 
one, or any number, indeed, of those events which 
we are told are all “floating at large without ap- 
parent connection with their causes,” or the other 
side of the next coming second that divides the 
present from futurity; and a very happy thing we 
don’t. And then, the coincidences that sometimes 
attend them—how very odd they are. Here, for 
Instance, is a calabash—a quart measure at least— 
of milk, just come over the boundary, without a 
thought, on my part, of a cow being in the neigh- 
bourhood on either side of it. It comes, of course, 
to claim connection with the cause of my being 
among the Timnees at this time, and in the 
effect to show that the quick discernment and 
generous impulses of woman’s heart may be found 
under a black skin. I had hitherto failed to procure 
milk in most of the large towns, and here, in this 
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poverty-stricken village, with no thought even of 
asking for it, I received it liberally as a voluntary 
contribution. But here, too, the people seemed to 
be thinking, and probably were so, in what way 
they could anticipate our wants, and to be watching 
an opportunity to perform any act that might be 
required of them; and what they did perform was 
done with cheerfulness and alacrity. Surely, in 
this they were not merely reflecting back the charms 
of my “ goodness.” 

But in the meantime, some bits of Timnee talk 
were occasionally interchanged, in an under-tone, 
among the men, one of whom, an old fellow with 
some white stubble about his chin, and the same 
who honoured me with that eulogistic groan, was 
sitting crossed-legged in the background, apart 
from the rest. He seemed to combine with the 
distinction which his age conferred upon him, the 
office of president or speaker of the assembly, in- 
dicated rather by his superior taciturnity than by 
his loquacity, which was limited to little else than 
an occasional low growling murmur of approval or 
dissent. The recent event in the village was 
evidently the subject of their desultory “ palaver ;” 
and now that the more recent little farce was over, 
and the capering and kicking, and puffing and 
blowing, and “gooding” and goggling of the 
youngsters had subsided into a pause, inclination 
or necessity had called off the women; the kettle 
and the pot had fulfilled their offices, and I was 
enjoying a whiff at the fragrant weed, with a split 
sympathy between the glare of liquid light without 
and the cool shade that prevailed within the piazza; 
the origin of the fire also engrossing my own 
thoughts with a natural curiosity to get at the 
particulars. 

The arrival of some more of the villagers cleared 
up the mystery, one of them being able to act as 
interpreter. From him I learned that the in- 
cendiary of the village of my kind entertainers was 
the agent of a French merchant, who had by his 
bad conduct exposed himself to the rebuke of the 
“headman,” and in revenge he had fired the place 
with lucifer matches in the night, and taken his 
departure. This was only an isolated instance of 
such outrages upon the natives in those trading 
stations called “ factories,” on African rivers. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON.* 


Nor to have given to the world a Memoir of the 
late lamented George Wilson, of Edinburgh would 
have been no common oversight and no ordi- 
nary loss. In these days of multiplied biographies 
it is specially befitting that a life so sweet and 
useful, and so touching in its patient endurance, 
should have a permanent record, at once as a means 
of public benefit, and as a gratification and solace 
to that wide circle who knew the man from his 
writings and public labours, or who claimed him 
as a friend, and by whom he was admired and 





* Memoir of George Wilson, m.p., ¥.R.8.2., Regius Professor of 
Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland. By his Sister, Jessie Aitken 
Wilson, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1860, 
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loved. The biography of her gifted brother, which 
Miss Wilson has produced, is all the more valuable 
that she has largely drawn upon his correspon- 
dence. We have pretty well the story of his life— 
so full of interest and pathos—unconsciously de- 
picted by his own fluent and graceful pen, and in 
his own inimitable manner. It is thus, to all 
intents, an autobiography. Few, therefore, we 
think, will be disposed to quarrel with the large 
selections given from his letters, or with the full 
details of his boyish and student days. These 
latter have to us a special interest. We like to 
trace an eminent career back to its origin and early 
stages, and to see what were those buds of promise 
which have passed unblighted into bloom and rich 
fruition. The letters are delightful, from the strain 
of exuberant gaiety in which they are written; and 
whether they give an account of his country ex- 
cursions and observations, or of the employments 
of his studious and busy life, they reveal a mind 
alike healthful and hopeful—a spirit glad and 
sportive, yet brave and resolute at the behest of 
duty and amidst all the peculiar difficulties and 
trials of his lot. 

George Wilson was born in Edinburgh, on the 
21st of February, 1818. THe was there educated, 
and there were passed the days of his impressible 
and buoyant youth. His native city was also the 
scene of his prelections as a public teacher, and of 
the literary and scientific labours of his mature 
manhood; there, too, worn out with manifold ex- 
ertions and bodily sufferings, on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1859, in his forty-second year, did he die. 

‘lo an ingenuous Scottish youth, we deem it no 
doubtful advantage to be born and reared in the 
capital of his country. After the training and 
thorough grounding in the various branches of 
knowledge to be had at its High School, or its 
Academy, there are open to him the classes of a 
university renowned throughout Hurope for the 
ability of its teachers, and for the men of learning, 
genius, and varied acquirement, who from time to 
time have filled its chairs and helped to build up 
the fame of the “modern Athens.” 

In the romantic situation and natural grandeur 
of the city itself there is much to cultivate the 
taste and awaken the fancy; while its historical 
associations, so rich and various, lend an intense 
interest to every scene, and evoke the generous 
sentiments of a youthful enthusiasm. 

The influence of locality in the formation of 
character, though we may not always easily trace 
and define it, is as undoubted as it is vital. It was 
truthfully remarked by Edward Forbes, in his 
inaugural lecture on entering on the duties of his 
professorship in the northern capital, that “the 
tastes of most men can be traced back to the habits 
of their youth, and their habits are in a great 
measure moulded by the circumstances, physical as 
well as intellectual, in which that youth has been 
passed. The youth whose hours of relaxation are 
spent in the presence of those magnificent prospects 
so rife and many around us, carries with him in 
after life the memory of their beauty and grandeur.” 

Were we to look only to the poetic charm and 
pure taste of Dr. Wilson’s writings, apart from the 
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positive evidence we have on the point, we should 
find proof enough that his eye did not fall heed- 
lessly “on the magnificent prospects so rife and 
many around him;” and we shall see that his 
scientific ardour was first excited by influences 
which, but for his location in Edinburgh, he could 
not have experienced. 

To form a noble character, however, something 
more is needed than romantic scenery and intellec- 
tual incitements. There is another kind of in- 
fluence, whose action is prior in order of time, and 
even more powerful. The character and tastes of 
the youth, as of the future man, are very much 
those of the home in which he has been reared; 
and the home, again, takes its character from that 
of the mother. When in her an enlightened jude- 
ment and a cultured taste are joined to piety and 
geutle firmness, under her watchful guardianship 
the foundations of a sound character in the young 
minds of her charge are sure to be so well laid, as 
not easily to yield to the counter influences of alter 
life. The mother of George Wilson was a woman 
of this stamp, and exerted upon her children that 
twofold culture of mind and heart which forms a 
noble character. The home presided over by this 
Scottish mother was darkened by repeated bercave- 
ments. At seven years of age, in the loss of a 
brother and a sister, George felt a bitterness of 
sorrow which throughout life never passed from 
his memory, and was recalled with painful emotions. 
His brother Daniel, elder by two years, and now 
Professor of Archeology in Toronto College, Canada, 
and a twin brothernamed John, were the companions 
of these early days. A love of books, eagerness for 
knowledge, and in particular a passionate fondness 
for natural history, were common to all three. 
There were holiday excursions, when alert eyes 
were on the watch for geological and botanical 
specimens, or for the live crabs and whelks which 
harboured at low water on the Leith sands and 
around the pools of the Black Rocks. An anti- 
quated copy of the “ Journal of George Fox” was 
converted into a hortus siccus, and a glazed book- 
case admirably served the purposes of a museum. 
The superior tastes and talents of the young Wilsons 
were besides evinced in their forming themselves, 
with a number of their like-minded friends, into a 
juvenile “ Society for the Advancement of Know- 
ledge.” Its proceedings were conducted with all 
due dignity; and it met regularly once a week, 
when a paper was read on an appropriate subject, 
followed by a discussion, and each member con- 
tributed his quota of knowledge. The bent of 
George’s mind, at this period, was towards botany 
and zoology. Nor, with his partiality for flowers 
and animals, was the museum neglected; there 
was a lavish expenditure of pocket-money for shells 
and minerals, and continual additions made from 
the gatherings of the Saturday rambles. 

At the age of fifteen, having left the High School, 
he decided to follow the profession of medicine, 
although the choice was not a final one. ‘Lo 
secure the training to be had in the laboratory 
of the Royal Infirmary, he entered into an ap- 
prenticcship of four years to that institution. Here 
he was brought into contact with all kinds of 
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disease and suffering; and we may conceive with 
what feelings of painful revulsion a youth of tender 
sensibilities, and fresh from school, would witness 
the distressing and painful scenes among which he 
was now thrown. In the hospital he, however, 
found abundant play for his genial nature and 
genuine kind-heartedness. A sailor of the name of 
Wilson, the amputation of whose leg was the first 
operation he witnessed, specially interested him. 
Yo procure the poor fellow tobacco, coffee, and 
other comforts, his young friend sacrificed the 
money he had designed for a much-coveted copy 
of Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection ;’’ and he had 
his reward in receiving a letter from the sister of 
the sailor, after he had reached his home in the Isle 
of Wight, full of grateful expressions for his kind- 
ness to her brother. 

In 1835, during the period of his apprenticeship, 
a diary, which he began with the view of recording 
those thoughts which sprung up in his own mind, 
and which appeared to him worthy of preservation, 
evinces, in some of its passages, a metaphysical 
subtlety, a refined taste, and power of independent 
thinking, which would not discredit a veteran savant. 

It was at this stage of his life that two circum- 
stances concurred to give a final bias to his im- 
pressible mind, in the way of determining his 
future career. These were the meeting of the 
British Association in Edinburgh, and his attend- 
ance on the lectures of Professor Hope, who, with 
great distinction, then filled the chair of Chemistry 
in the university. In after life he frequently al- 


luded to the influence which the British Association . 


exerted upon him; and it was from the teaching 
of Professor Hope that he imbibed that love for 
chemistry which led him to devote himself with so 
great an ardour to the study and investigation of 
the science. 

The four years of his connection with the in- 
frmary, harassing and uncongenial as they proved, 
were now ended; and, having first obtained a sur- 
geon’s diploma, he entered the laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Christison, to pursue, under that eminent 
chemist, his chosen studies. A residence in London 
for a brief period followed; and, when acting as 
assistant to Professor Graham, who then filled the 
chair of chemistry in University College, he formed 
a friendship with his now celebrated countryman, 
David Livingstone, at that time one of the students. 

On his return to Edinburgh he passed his exam- 
ination for the degree of M.D. with great éclat, yet 
he could not bring himself to encounter the re- 
sponsibilities of active practice. Physically, he was 
wequal to its fatigues, and intellectually, he believed 
himself deficient in that “ physician’s sagacity which 
sable to deteet the nice shades of disease.” But 
ifnot a physician, what then? If not by medicine, 
can he obtain a footing on the crowded avenues 
of life as a chemist? Circumstances at length 
favouring, he resolves to open classes in Edinburgh 
as a lecturer on chemistry. Regarding this under- 
taking, he writes: “If God grant me health and 
leisure, my most urgent needs, I shall not despair.” 
While his prospects had thus brightened, and while, 
With humble confidence in himself, he was looking 
forward to active labours as a public prelector on 
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that branch of science to which he had specially 
devoted himself, an event occurred, simple in: its 
origin, but which, in its consequences, powerfully 
affected his future life. The over-exertion of a 
twenty-miles’ walk resulted in a sprain of the foot, 
which, neglected for a time, as of little moment, 
swelled, formed an abscess, and caused severe pain. 
It was when so suffering, and when confined, from 
this illness, to bed, that his first course of lectures 
were prepared. When sufficiently convalescent 
they were delivered, and, notwithstanding all 
drawbacks, his success was signal and immediate. 
“ Wilson,” says his friend Edward Forbes, in refer- 
ence to this first appearance, “is one of the best 
lecturers I ever heard, reminding me more of the 
French school than of our humdrum English, and 
is a man of high literary taste and great general 
knowledge.” 

With such fair prospects—with his whole heart 
in his work, and with his hands full of labours, 
both as a public and a private teacher—misfortune 
again ensued. Once more, after the wound had 
closed, his foot began to inflame and to swell, and 
he was compelled, under pressare of medical advice, 
and of his own acute sufferings, to abandon the 
contest. and relinquish all exertion. He had ap- 
proached a crisis, and his life hung on the issue. 
His only hope of retaining it was to part with the 
diseased member, and that, too, speedily, before 
his failing strength became unequal to the shock 
of amputation. Believing it very probable that 
the operation would be followed by his death, he 
asked a week to prepare his mind for that solemn 
eventuality. It was in this valley of sore tribu- 
lation that God in mercy visited him with light 
and comfort. But his own words will best convey 
the deliverance of his soul in the extremity of his 
distress. “I was,” he says, “recently struggling 
in a great fight of afflictions—soul and body racked 
and anguished—my life hanging in the balance, 
and eternity in prospect. I prayed to God for 
light and help, and my prayer was heard and 
answered.” The operation was successfully per- 
formed, though attended with intense agony; and 
almost beyond hope the sufferer rallied, and gra- 
dually made good his recovery. Severe had the 
ordeal been; but the discipline was blessed. J'rom 
his sick chamber George Wilson came forth to 
mingle again amongst men, with an ennobled cha- 
racter and an ardent desire to minister, as much 
as in him lay, to the good of others. In his own 
touching and cheery way he thus alludes to his 
case :—“ If, like Jacob, I halt as I walk, I trust 
that, like him, I came out of that awful wrestling 
with a blessing I never received before. And you 
know that, if I were to preach my own funeral 
sermon, I should prefer to all texts, ‘It is better 
to enter into life halt, than having two fect to be 
cast into the fire that never shall be quenched.’ ” 

But it was not by one ficry ordeal that he was 
tried. With the prospect of extended life, and on 
the resumption of his lectures, pulmonary affection 
began to develop itself. It soon became painfully 
evident that all future exertion could only be a 
struggle with the exhausting progress of his 
malady, and that, whatever of professional labour 
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or of service for others he might endeavour, must 
be done under the vast disadvantage of complicated 
infirmities or actual sufferings. And here itis that 
we find so much to admire—so much that is at once 
touching and instructive in Dr. Wilson’s career. 
Occupied to the utmost with his professional and 
literary engagements, still his greatest happiness, 
as his strength would allow, was in finding oppor- 
tunities to do good. Duty was to him a high and 
sacred thing; and so readily did he recognise its 
call, that his services as a lecturer were not only 
willingly but eagerly given, in aid of every good 
cause that demanded them. His special addresses 
to students were characterized by a lofty moral 
tone and religious earnestness. As occasion offered, 
he would press home in all affection to their hearts 
the claims and love of that Saviour in which he 
himself rejoiced. The pages of the Memoir testify 
alike to his humility and child-like deportment, 
as to the patience and meekness of his endurance 
of suffering, and the self-forgetfulness and Christian 
consistency of his character; while, by his kindly, 
winning gentleness of manner he endeared him- 
self to all with whom he came in contact. Cou- 
rageously was the struggle maintained with the 
ailments of that feeble body of his, as if his great 
aim was to concentrate as much as possible of 
accomplished work into the brief space which he 
felt was allotted to him on earth. 

Painful as it is to read the accounts of almost 
continuous suffering, there was no remission of 
work, except when total exhaustion laid him entirely 
aside. It was when recovering from a severe attack 
of hemorrhage in the lungs, and when scarcely con- 
valescent, that his appointment to the directorship 
of the Scottish Industrial Museum was intimated 
to him. So widely and so favourably known had 
he become, that the Government of the day were 
shut up to one man, and had no option but to 
appoint Dr. Wilson as the person most meritorious 
and best qualified. And for the same reason, on 
the formation of the new chair of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh, he was called to fill it. 
This latter appointment was made in the autumn 
of 1855. “ With the Industrial Museum,” address- 
ing his students, he said, “this chair stands in 
organic connection. My office, as Professor of 
Technology, (or science applied to the arts of life,) 
is to be the interpreter of the significance of that 
museum, and expositor of its value to you, as 
students of this university.” Henceforth his whole 
energies were given to his new duties, in his two- 
fold capacity of Director and Professor. All his 
friends were laid under contribution, and from all 
quarters were objects accumulated for the “dear 
museum.” So great had been his zeal and success, 
that in four years the models and specimens col- 
lected amounted together to 10,350 in number. 

With these incessant exertions, and with repeated 
and exhausting renewals of his complaint, the time 
at last came—and the wonder is that it came not 
sooner—when his wasted frame-could no longer 
stand the double strain of disease and active work. 
About the middle of November, 1859, he was com- 
pletely prostrated by a combined attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs and pleurisy, which, after a few 
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days’ illness, terminated his useful and valued life. 
The homage of a public funeral was, by the spon- 
taneous and universal accord of his fellow-citizens, 
paid to his remains. It was a befitting tribute, 
at once to his public usefulness and his private 
worth. Amid the regrets and tears of thousands, 
George Wilson was laid in his honoured grave. 

In the appendix to the Memoir, a list is given 
of Dr. Wilson’s writings, and of his varied contvri- 
butions to scientific societies and periodicals. 
Amongst the most remarkable of his scientific in- 
vestigations were those into the phenomena of 
“ Colour Blindness.” From numerous observations, 
he arrived at the conclusion that “one in every 
twenty persons has an imperfect appreciation of 
colours, and that the number who are colour-blind 
to so marked a degree as to mistake red for 
green, brown for green, and occasionally red for 
black, is one in fifty.” The practical importance 
of these researches in regard to the system of rail- 
way and ship signals is obvious, and indicates the 
necessity of testing the soundness of vision in all 
who are employed in using such signals. 

His Lives of Cavendish the chemist, and Dr. John 
Reid the physiologist, are masterpieces of biography. 
The Life of Edward Forbes was left incomplete, but 
is to appear under the auspices of another editor. 
The “'l'ext-book of Chemistry” has had a very large 
circulation. Of his more popular works, the best 
known is “The Five Gateways of Knowledge,” a 
treatise on the five senses, in which the reader 
knows not which most to admire, the scientific pre- 
cision of the descriptions, the high moral and re- 
verential tone of the arguments, or the poetic 
beauty of the language. It has been justly termed 
“a noble prose poem.” Of his poetical pieces, 
specimens are given in the Memoir, which show 
that, had he cultivated the art, his name might 
have stood high in the rank of poets. But best of 
all, his writings, especially those of late years, are 
leavened by a spirit of Christian faith and love, 
proving that his genius was ennobled by true piety. 





MY SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 
CHAPTER IIL. 
Tur frequent changes among the masters at 
Langham have been alluded to. It was the same 
with the servants. I remember several ministerial 
crises, and “ other household Kates ” were continu- 
ally making their appearance. The men-servants 
dwelt in a back yard, which they shared with the 
boots and shoes, the cocks and hens, and beings of 
that class. They had to go through the long rooms 
of a morning, and wake us up with a hand-bell. 
This they sometimes found a service of danger; for 
slippers are very convenient missiles, and boys are 
apt to be savage when thus rudely awakened from 
dreams of home. We could heartily say, with 
Othello— 
** Silence that dreadful bell; it frights us all 
From our propriety.” 

Slippers, by the by, are an unfailing specific for 
snoring. A course of them judiciously administered 
will cure the most inveterate sleep-spoiler. 

The duties of the Home Office (for the Doctor 
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and his family lived in a separate house) were 
differently distributed at different times, according 
to the calibre of the people employed. We were at 
one time committed to the tender mercies of an old 
Frenchman and his wife, who did not know how to 
treat the sons of English gentlemen. Under their 
administration I became the leader of “his Majesty’s 
Opposition,” and aftera tough struggle we succeeded 
in ousting them, though unfortunately not without 
incurring the displeasure of the “Chief of the State.” 
We had a sort of public impeachment of him, in 
which I had the honour of acting as spokesman, 
backed by the whole school. Looking back at the 
transaction, I honestly believe we conferred a great 
benefit on the community; for it will not do to 
intrust a great establishment to ancient crones, 
whether in or out of petticoats. But dis aliter 
visum. ‘The authorities resented it as insubordina- 
tion, and persisted in regarding it as an “untoward 
event.” In England, however, it seldom answers 
to disregard “the popular shall,’ even among 
schoolboys, when founded on justice and reason. 

The variations in the commissariat department 
were watched with keen interest by a set of boys 
“hungry as the sea,” and émedites were sometimes 
the result. ‘I'he dinners sometimes suggested Quin’s 
celebrated description: “The soup was cold, the 
wine warm, and everything sour but the vinegar.” 
We should have been condemned wholesale by Jack 
Cade, who proposed to make it “felony to drink 
small beer;” and nauseated schoolboys “feel a 
pang as great” as aldermen or even head-masters. 
We had good appetites, however, in those days; for 
schoolboys’ stomachs, like soldiers’, “ always serve 
them well,” and “appetite will make what’s homely 
savoury.” We made short work of whatever was 
put before us, speedily conjugating it into a past 
tense; and if a fresh supply was not soon forth- 
coming, we were apt to get into the imperative 
mood. 

Our Sixth Form had considerable privileges, but 
not authority. The prepostor system was intro- 
duced at one time; but though it works very well 
in the great public schools, and indeed is one of 
their most important features, it somchow did not 
answer at Langham, and died a natural death after 
having provoked not a little ill-feeling. Fagging 
never existed ; the school was not large enough for 
it, numbering only about one hundred and thirty. 
The different bedrooms varied very much in size, 
position, and reputation; and a new boy’s comfort 
and well-being in the school depended not a little 
on the room to which he was allotted. 

Parents often make a great mistake in sending 
their sons too early to a large school. It is sheer 
cruelty, worthy of punishment under “ Martin’s 
Act,” to send a young child just out of the nursery 
to the school where he is intended to remain. He 
is sure (especially if he be the eldest boy in the 
family) to have numberless little home peculiarities, 
Which are immediately detected by his companions, 
and supply annoying nicknames that stick to him 
as long as he stays at the school. As a general 
rule, he should not be sent from home till he is ten. 
Nothing can make up for the want of a parent’s 
loving training, in those early years, when impres- 





sions are most easily and most durably made. Nor 
will this be time lost in his education; for in these 
years he may cultivate many things which do not 
flourish so well at school. It is most important 
not to deprive him of home influences, and to launch 
him into school life, till he has acquired strength of 
principle enough to choose the good and resist the 
evil which are sure to surround him. He will be 
thrown at once among all manner of boys; and it 
will straightway be seen whether he means to be 
one of the industrious or the idle, the expert at 
games or the useless lounger, the obedient or the 
rebellious, the good or the bad. His first half year 
will probably give the tone to the rest of his school 
career, and possibly determine the character of his 
whole life. In this, as in all earthly matters, the 
wrong course is the easiest; for the bad sets are 
always on the watch for recruits, while the good 
hold aloof till they see of what sort of stuff he is 
made. A leading boy exerts an enormous influence 
on those below him, either for good or for evil; and 
by a few kindly and judicious words to a wavering 
new-comer, he may turn the balance once for all, and 
be the means of saving him from moral ruin. I 
speak feelingly; for I remember with heartfelt 
gratitude how I was thus taken by the hand when 
making my first start. Many break down under 
the test of school life, but it is the severity of the 
ordeal that constitutes its value, and prepares boys 
for the still sharper one of the university. When, 
therefore, a boy leaves home, he should go first to 
some minor school for a year or so. By mixing with 
other fellows, his peculiarities will soon be rubbed 
off, as the rough corners of a stone on the sea beach 
are smoothed by friction against other stones. 
He will gain an insight into schoolboy nature, 
which is quite swi generis. He will learn to take 
care of himself, to keep his own counsel, and not to 
lay himself needlessly open to ridicule; and he 
may then be transplanted to the school where he is 
to be till he arrives at years of discretion; for any 
subsequent change will only unsettle him and waste 
time. If, however, he has elder brothers, this ap- 
prenticeship may often be dispensed with, and he 
may go straight to his ultimate destination. This 
may be thought rather dogmatical; but I know 
that if these suggestions were more generally 
adopted, both parents and small boys would be 
spared many a pang. 

The punishments in use at Langham were 
changed about once a year. This was rendered 
necessary by some fellows having always acquired 
by that time an ill-gotten and discreditable expert- 
ness. Sometimes boys had to write out so many 
lines of English, Latin, or Greek; and sometimes 
to learn them by heart. Sometimes they had to 
stand on a form in silence for a given time during , 
play-hours; and the schoolroom, when thus tenanted 
with “elegant extracts,” was a curious sight. At 
other times, cube and square roots were set. Two 
of our mathematical geniuses hit upon a short way 
of working cube roots, and were allowed to use it, 
as a reward for their ingenuity, whenever a task was 
inflicted on them. After extracting one root in the 
ordinary intricate way, they could do nine others 
consecutively, with very little trouble. Fines and 
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other punishments were also used, with an occa- 
sional resort to what must be the ultima ratio in 
every well-regulated school—the cane. 

Some boys have a strange facility in learning by 
heart. I remember one getting great fame by 
undertaking to learn in two days the whole of Lord 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” and actually 
accomplishing the feat. The hour’s work before 
breakfast was generally devoted to thus strengthen- 
ing the memory. 

he Doctor sometimes inflicted ludicrous punish- 
ments on juvenile delinquents, which produced a 
more lasting effect than the severest chastisement.* 
I recollect several amusing scenes of this sort. On 
one occasion it was discovered that several young 
rascals had been running considerably into debt at 
the neighbouring shops. An auction was instituted 
on the spot, and all the goods and chattels found 
in their desks and lockers were publicly sold in the 
schoolroom to the highest bidders. Such a mis- 
cellaneous collection never was seen. This, however, 
did not raise enough to pay the debts; their coats 
and waistcoats were therefore pawned, (it was in 
summer,) and they were made to go about wrapped 
in a blanket, till they could get money sent from 
their parents to recover their clothes from the 
pawnbroker. During all this time they were, of 
course, unmercifully laughed at; and I hope it 
cured them of their mischievous and disgraceful 
propensity. In a similar case, the sixth form once 
took upon themselves to administer a public caning 
to those who had brought discredit on the com- 
munity, much to the principal’s satisfaction. 

Never run into debt, if you would have peace of 
mind, for the habit is soon formed. “ Out of debt, 
out of danger,” says a good old proverb; but too 
many go on ancient Pistol’s maxim, “Base is the 
slave that pays.” Buy nothing on credit, for “by 
and by is easily said;” but pay ready money for 
everything. And buy nothing that you do not 
really want, which is an admirable rule for a lively 
imagination. “Owe no man anything” is the only 
safe plan to adopt. 

Another time, two little boys had been found 
smoking—a time-wasting, health-destroying, ex- 
pensive, and low employment, which some fellows 
thought manly. Next day, the whole school was 
assembled round the sixth form fives-court, where 
the culprits were seated at a small table, while, 
with a righteous retribution, they were compelled 
(amidst shouts of laughter from the beholders) to 
smoke pipes filled with some nauseous compound, 
and to sip glasses of ink and water, representing 
porter. 

There was a bottle of port wine kept in the 
laboratory, some of which was used occasionally at 
the chemical lectures, to illustrate the bleaching 
powers of powdered carbon. Some of the boys 
were allowed to work in the laboratory, and to help 


in preparing the experiments for the lectures; and | 


one of these was discovered by the Doctor to have 
established too close an intimacy with the bottle 
of port. The Doctor seasoned the wine with a 
strong emetic, and left matters to take their course. 





* © Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res.”’—Zorace, 
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Some of us were let into the secret; and as the 
lecture proceeded, we watched Mackenzie’s face 
with some interest. It betrayed unmistakable 
symptoms of uneasiness ; and when at length the 
crisis came, and he was forced to beat a hasty 
retreat, he was greeted with a roar of laughter, 
which showed him that his thefts had been detected, 
and overwhelmed him with shame and confusion, 
The subject of port wine was a sore one to him for 
some years afterwards. 

But severer punishments were not lacking when 
occasion required; and sometimes, when the school 
waated weeding, I have known a bad set summarily 
and effectually broken up by the removal of the 
ringleaders, who were generally found to be big 
boys low down in the school. 

Although Langham has not been able to come 
up to the great public schools in classics, it has 
acquired great fame at Cambridge for mathematics, 
and has turned out one senior wrangler of late years. 
But our specialité (as the Parisian shopkeepers say) 
was general knowledge, which is too often sadly 
neglected at the public schools. Natural sciences, 
music, and so forth, were cultivated in a way that 
I have never known equalled at any other school; 
and it was a Langhamite’s own fault if he did 
not come out a thoroughly well-informed man. 

The head master himself was a walking encyclo- 
pedia, and, moreover, had the rare gift of being able 
to popularize and impart what he knew. He wasa 
first-rate lecturer, and a good converser and public 
speaker. He was a high wrangler and fellow of his 
college, and seemed (in the language of Bacon) to 
* take all knowledge for his province.” Two scien- 
tific discoveries made his name widely known; and, 
as a floriculturist, he carried off several prizes. I 
remember his going all the way to Norway, in order 
to see a solar eclipse toadvantage. He knew some- 
thing of many sciences, and a good deal of several, 
and, consequently, we had at Langham the sons of 
many of the first savants of the day. He wrote a 
peculiar but very good hand, which was insensibly 
copied by us boys, especially those who read ma- 
thematics with him, till it more or less pervaded 
the whole school. There is, accordingly, a general 
resemblance in the handwriting of most old Lang- 
hamites. Whether there is any corresponding re- 
semblance of character would be a nice point for the 
chirographers. 

It was in the lecture-room at Langham that many 
of us formed our first acquaintance with several of 
those branches of useful knowledge which are in- 
creasingly appreciated in our day, and of some of 
which no one can afford to be ignorant who wishes 
to pass as a decently-educated member of society. 
The elements of chemistry, electricity, galvanisi, 
metallurgy, geology, physical geography, meteoro- 
logy, astronomy, botany, physiology, optics, and 
mechanics, (don’t smile, it’s quite true,) were there 
pleasantly imparted, to be followed out in late 
years as inclination and opportunity might suggest; 
for, when the grammar (so to speak) of a science 
has been mastered at school, it is comparatively 
easy to digest any additional information that may 
be subsequently acquired. Our knowledge of these 
subjects was kept up, and original research stimu- 
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lated, by comprehensive papers of “general and 
miscellaneous questions,” which were set from time 
to time. These I still preserve; and an occasional 
glance at them is very useful in rubbing the rust 
of half-forgotten information. 

While thus testifying, however, to the value of 
general knowledge, I am far from joining in the 
ignorant outcry against classical education, which 
is raised in some quarters. I speak only of its 
abuse. I bélieve that classics must ever hold the 
first place, inasmuch as they excel all other 
branches of reading in the necessary elements of 
mental discipline, as well as in the formation of taste 
and of a good literary style. But they should not 
be pursued so exclusively as to leave no room for 
anything else. Myéév d&yay (not too much of one 
thing) was the pithy saying of one of the seven sages 
of Greece, and it should always be borne in mind. 


BRIMSBY’S GROUNDS. 


More than twenty years have passed away since I 
first became acquainted with Brimsby’s Grounds, in 
the neighbourhood of which Providence cast my lot 
about the year 1839. Who Mr. Brimsby was, that 
owned the grounds originally, I never knew, and, 
what is more, never met with anybody that did 
know. Perhaps even then, Brimsby was a mere 
hominis umbra, having no other existence save as a 
denominator to the “grounds” in question. The 
locality, however, to which he had given his name 
was well known, and had a decided character of its 
own, by no means to beenvied. It was a patch, or 
rather a straggling region, of some fifty acres, lying 
on the outskirts of what was then a far London 
suburb, and it comprised within its limits some 
cultivable soil, partly waste and partly built over; 
some gardens, if gardens they might be called, which 
boasted not of flowers; some scattered pools of water, 
and a huge, unsightly, unfenced hollow or omni- 
vorous pit, where rubbish of all kinds might be shot, 
and was shot, at the invitation of sundry inscribed 
hoards, elevated in different places, (until they were 
pelted down by vagabond boys, or shot down by 
cockney gunners,) and granting unlimited licence 
in that respect. 

The portion of the ground which was built upon 
presented at a distance a rather inviting and pictur- 
esque appearance—that is to say, in summer time. 
There were rows of poplars and pollard willows, a 
few hawthorns, a few stunted elms, and whole hedge- 
rows of alder ; and amidst the thick screen of foliage 
thus produced, one caught glimpses of little boarded 
gables, and crooked brick chimneys, and roofs of 
sloping red tiles, with here and there a rustic seat 
ora fragmentary summer-house of painted trellis- 
work—the whole, in fine weather, being thickly 
sprinkled with the linen and hosiery of either sex, 
hung upon countless lines, and bleaching in the sun; 
from which last-named demonstrations the reader 
will gather that the humble tenants of Brimsby’s 
Werein good part washerwomen, employed in getting 
up the weekly wash of adjacent London. On ap- 
proaching a little nearer to the dwellings, and pene- 
trating the colonized portion of Brimsby’s, a remark- 
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able and not by any means agreeable change came 
over the scene. ‘The cottages, each one of which 
stood isolated inits own patch of ground, were nearly 
all of wood, with the exception of the chimneys and 
the roofs, and were evidently constructed of old 
beams and joists and panelling, sawed from the 
wrecks of old pulled-down city houses; nor had the 
slightest efforts been made to conceal that fact. Here 
you saw the ancient lofty mantel-piece of the cit’s 
parlour doing duty as a cottage door-way, and there 
the interior wainscoting of his drawing-room 
formed the outer wall of a dwelling. The whole 
colony was permeated by rude coal-ash pathways, 
running between slovenly hedges of alder and privet, 
full of gaps and holes, half stopped up with dry 
sticks or withered weeds; and parallel with each 
pathway, and perilously near in the dark nights, 
ran an open drain, in which the filth of the whole 
colony lay stagnant, save in time of flood, and ex- 
haling poisonous odours far and wide. 

The explorer would find that other avocations 
besides those of the laundry were carried on within 
the precincts. Here was the home of the travelling 
tinker; and here, in the ditch, and impeding the 
flow of the drain, lay a heap of the glittering frag- 
ments of his trade. Here the blind fabricator of 
wine-hampcrs, fish-creels, and all kinds of roughest 
wicker-work, was to be seen plying his unpecled 
osiers; his sightless eyes turned upwards to the 
sky, and his monotonous voice appealing for charity, 
at the sound of every passing footstep. Here the 
dog-fancier.and dog-doctor, and dog-stealer to boot, 
had his kennel and his hospital; and here the 
pigeon-fancier petted his pouters and his tumblers, 
and, whistling to his carriers, taught them to come 
at call, and trained them to their work. Nor were 
these all. It was whispered, with what truth I know 
not, that the pewter which found its way into Brims- 
by’s in the shape of a quart pot, was very apt to 
issue from thence in the form of counterfeit half- 
crowns and shillings. 

I think it was in the year 1840 that Brimsby’s 
became suddenly and infamously notorious, on ac- 
count of a barbarous murder, the victim of which 
was a feeble old man, who for more than thirty 
years had cultivated a portion of the soil as a mar- 
ket garden, and had hoarded up his savings, of 
which he was too fond of talking and making a 
boast. ‘Then, when it was too late, the police in- 
vaded the place in a body, and routed out all sus- 
pected persons, though, so far as I can recollect, 
they failed to apprehend the murderer. Shortly 


‘after that, the deserted dens of the reputed coiners 


and smashers were pulled down, and in place of 
them there rose up a little Wesleyan chapel, where 
service was performed three times on a Sunday, 
and preachings and prayer-meetings took place on 
as many nights in the weck, and which chapel ere 
long attracted within its walls nearly all the abo- 
rigines of the district. To what extent the reform- 
ation of manners and morals was effected I don’t 
know, as sufficient time was hardly allowed for that 
to become apparent. For now, on a sudden, the 
leases of all this portion of Brimsby’s, owing to the 
decision of some law-suit, had to be given up, and 
the entire district speedily underwent a transform- 
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ation, as complete as it was remarkable. The cot- 
tages were all pulled down, sold for lumber, and 
carted off; the drains were all filled up, the hedges 
rooted out and levelled, the soil of the gardens was 
skimmed off, the green-stuff burned with fire, and 
in a space of time incredibly short, the place of the 
industrious colony was occupied by a brick-field, 
where the clay was dug out by hordes of navvies, 
horses turned the kneading-mill all day long, and 
bands of brick-makers, toiling from dawn to dark, 
earned their fifty shillings a week each, ail the 
summer through, without saving a penny as a pro- 
vision for the winter. 

By this time, the huge rubbish pit afore-men- 
tioned had been filled up and roughly levelled; 
there the bricks were spread out to dry, and shel- 
tered with straw during rain; and there, when 
dry, they were burned in kilns. As a brick-field, 
Brimsby’s, I have been told, proved a most profit- 
able speculation. The standing pools of water— 
albeit abundantly flavoured with dead cats and 
dogs—came in famously to moisten the clay and 
cheapen the cost of manufacture, and millions of 
marketable bricks, year after year, rewarded the 
enterprise of the speculator. For how many 
years the brick-making was carried on upon the 
spot, it is of little consequence to state; enough to 
say that in process of time the whole of the soil, to 
the depth of some ten feet at least below its nor- 
mal level, was converted into those indispensable 
builders’ materials, and not until that was accom- 
plished did the operations come to a pause. 

And now, the surveyors came down upon Brims- 
by’s with their theodolites and measuring-chains ; 
and, after taking notes, and making calculations right 
and left, they stuck up no end of poles, to mark 
out lines of streets running north and south, and 
again crossing each other east and west. They 
had scarcely gone, when a band of workmen ap- 
peared, and commenced digging foundations, at 
the same time burning the damp clay into moun- 
tains of red-hued rubble as fast as they turned it 
out. In less time than one could have imagined it 
to be possible, the long rows of brick houses started 
up from the soil; and where but a few years back 
the groves of poplars had rustled in the breeze, 
whole terraces, though as yet but blank and hollow- 
eyed, shot up towards the sky. Ata good many 
of the corners there was a public-house, and of 
course these got covered in, and glazed and finished 
first; for, though there was no public as yet to 
patronize them, there were the builders and their 
labourers—a class who swallow a great deal of dust 
unavoidably, and who have a propensity for washing 
it down with beer. 

It appears to me that it was the public-houses 
which created the first public who took up their 
permanent abode in the new dwellings; at any rate, 
they neglected none of the usual means employed 
for that purpose, in localities under the like circum- 
stances. ‘hey hired bands of music to perform 
before their doors of an evening; they put up swings 
and roundabouts on patches of the waste grounds ; 
and they got up matches of single-stick and wrest- 
ling-bouts, with prizes open to all England, etc. etc; 
all which had the effect of making the new locality 
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well known, and attractive to a class of customers 
who are always friendly to the brewer. 

Up to this period the broad area of rubbish 
which had been filled up, though it had got levelled 
somehow, and had presented a practicable surface 
for the brick-drying and burning, was not yet built 
on, or even surveyed, but was left a kind of debate- 
able land for future speculation; though it was 
little imagined at the time that this once frightful 
waste was to be the means of imparting respect- 
ability, and even gentility, to the whole neighbour. 
hood. While the publicans were fiddling, and 
trumpeting, and flag-flying, to get a bibulous 
population together, they were all at once rein. 
forced in their endeavours by the apparition, one 
fine morning in summer, of an army of show vans 
and brown canvas tents, which had taken possession 
of the waste ground and opened a suburban fair 
on the spot. As the evening approached, they 
began to unfurl their banners and to set up their 
throats in good earnest. There were wild beast 
shows, shows dramatic, dancing-booths, conjuring 
stages, revolving air-boats, rifle-galleries, Irish 
giants, an accomplished dwarf, good for seven 
languages, and the fat lady, together with per- 
forming dogs, thimblerig, prick in the garter, and 
three sticks a penny. All these entertainments, 
with an interminable labyrinth of gingerbread 
stalls, made up a chaos of delights which drew 
tens of thousands to the spot, and kept the neigh- 
bourhood in an uproar till long past midnight, and 
that for several weeks together. 

The fair continued to be held on the spot twice 
in the season for some years, and became a recog: 
nised nuisance, abhorred by the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the district, who at last bestirred them- 
selves, and by appeals to the magistrates got it 
abolished. By this time several fair streets of six, 
eight, and ten-roomed houses had risen on the 
spot; and as the site was airy, and had the repu- 
tation of being healthy, they were soon filled with 
inhabitants. And now came the crowning glory 
of Brimsby’s. An enterprising builder procured a 
lease of the debateable ground on advantageous 
terms, and, not being able to run rows of streets 
across it—for the soil, formed of shot rubbish, would 
hardly allow of that—he threw up four rows of 
noble residences around it, and enclosed the doubt- 
ful site in a handsome square, which now, covered 
with a carpet-like sward, dotted with beds of choicest 
flowers and shaded with groves of thriving shrubs, 
is the admiration of all beholders. 

The history of Brimsby’s Ground, whose very 
name has now passed away from the earth, fur- 
nishes little more to record. I may state, how- 
ever, that a good many of the original public- 
houses, by overworking their ingenious devices, 
infringed the law, and lost their licences, to the 
immense advantage of the neighbourhood, which, 
as it increased in population, became more respect- 
able. The finishing touch was supposed to be 
given to the new suburb by the erection of a very 
pretty church, built mainly by the subscriptions of 
the inhabitants, and which stands—at least so it is 
stated—on the very spot where the barbarous mur- 
der was committed about twenty years ago. 
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